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many living today who recall vividly the days when 

canned foods were the object of considerable suspi- 
cion, it was, nevertheless, a thrill the other evening, 
when listening to Dupont’s “Cavalcade of America,” 
depicting William Underwood’s early difficulties, to 
realize how completely those suspicions have now 
been dissipated. 


Dinan LEGACY—Even though there are a good 


When the broadcast was over there must have been 
thousands in, or servicing this industry, who like the 
writer, settled back in his chair, and with half closed 
eves, from memory, history and tradition, slowly called 
to mind the many disappointments and triumphs of 
this reat Canning Industry. Like ourselves, they must 
have let their minds wander to the probable off-season 
fare of even their own fathers, and contemplating the 
marvelous contributions of canned foods to better liv- 
ing, compared the sumptuousness, the delightful 
variety, the appetizing attractiveness, the vitamin 
packed, health giving nature of our every day meals 
to the meals of those who were born 50 years too soon. 
Surel, like ourselves, these thousands must have been 
prow. in the knowledge that they have and continue to 
play » part, no matter how small, in a drama of such 
lable benefit to humanity. Thanks to the 
Dupot Company for the splendid broadcast. Thank 
you \.v. Underwood, and thanks to all Canning Indus- 
try pi neers for leaving us, your successors, a legacy 
0 proud and honorable. 


AM -N—“. . . When you analyze conditions today 
«ss con pared to the days prior to the enactment of the 
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Robinson-Patman Act, it is very shocking indeed to 
think there would be anybody connected with the food 
industry that would advocate any amendments to 
weaken our present law. 


“And except for a few non-representative groups no 
one wants to go back to those days when price was 
based on coercive ability. Instead of free competition 
for all, coercive buying ability was the deciding factor 
in those days. I am sure that the average wholesaler 
is not fooled by the false prophets whose greedy yearn- 
ing for forbidden discriminations would jeopardize the 
welfare of their fellow distributors.” 


* * * 


“. .. Incidentally, I wonder if any of you have real- 
ized the extra expense you have incurred in your short- 
term buying habits, which so many buyers have prac- 
ticed to the extreme. Some of our public warehouses 
have made quite a study to analyze warehousing costs. 
They have stated that to take in 3 different orders of 
100 cases each their cost is almost three times as much 
as to take in 1 order of 300 cases. This applies to 
public warehouses. It undoubtedly is true for yours 
as well. 


“. . . Careful buying is fine; no one can rightfully 
complain about that. But when all other considera- 
tions are tossed overboard it is exactly the reverse of 
careful—it is careless. And careless buying is costly. 
Everyone should analyze his buying program to see 
whether he is following a policy of false economy or 
whether his buying operation is a profitable one.” 
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REDUCE 
YOUR PLANT 


heads are BETTER than 


NO. 2 UNIVERSAL 


J Corn Cutter 


Over a dozen years, thousands of these Corn Cutters in many hundreds 
of plants have proved the value of the Universal Double Rotary Head 
Principle in obtaining much greater yield than any other cutting equip- 
ment or method. That’s another way of ‘reducing the plant waste-line’’. 


For whole kernel work, usually only the first rotary head is used, 
equipped with suitable knives for making a single cut. For cream 
style, the first rotary head is equipped with knives and depth gauges, 
the second head with scrapers. 


The early part of the season, many plants devote the entire line of 
these cutters to whole grain canning, and then later, turn the entire 
line over to cream style, thus getting the greatest yield and finest pack 
at the season when conditions are best for each type of canning. 


This compact, sturdy machine is available with either belt or motor drive. 


Write for detailed information on this or any 
other canning or packaging equipment or get 
in touch with your nearest FMC representative. 


*KEEP FIT IN THE ’50’s 


with modern FMC “waste-line” reducing 
equipment and machinery. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISIONS 
Western General Sales Office Eastern General Sales Office 
San Jose 5, Calif. Hoopeston, illinois 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


ESTA BLISHED 1880-INCOR PORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS } 
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Inplant Chlorination of Water Supply 


It has been said that 1959 is a year in 
which canning plant profits will depend 
on improved operation and on increased 
efficiency. This is founded on the basis 
that competition is increasing, costs of 
labor and materials are high, and selling 
prices show little promise of an upward 
trend. 


With that in mind, the subject of In- 
Plant Chlorination is timely and worthy 
of some attention, on the basis of results 
which have been accomplished in more 
than 200 installations throughout the 
country. 

What do we mean by In-Plant Chlori- 
nation? It is the process of applying 
chlorine in regulated and closely con- 
trolled quantities to the total water sup- 
ply, with certain minor exceptions, with- 
in a food processing plant. Chlorination 
equipment, designed to apply the proper 
amount of chlorine to the process water 
flow, is also adapted to the application 
of a greater concentration of chlorine to 
flows during clean-up operations. 

The benefits of In-Plant Chlorination 
first became apparent during the war in 
eliminating serious production difficulties 
encountered in a_ potato dehydration 
plant. Production was slowed down to a 
walk by the rapid formation of organic 
slime. The growth of slime was so rapid, 
due to the favorable conditions of food, 
temperature and humidity that clean-up 
periods were required so frequently as to 
seriously hamper production. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the nature of the slime 
was bacterial and that it was subject 
to control by chlorination. A plant scale 
experiment was set up in which all of 
the plant water supply was chlorinated 
to a free chlorine residual of 3-5 ppm. 
Results exceeded expectations. 


Production continued over a normal 
schedule with shut downs for clean-up as 
planned at the end of a normal produc- 
tion run. Further investigation brought 
out a number of additional benefits 
which had not been foreseen. Equipment, 
conveyors, picking belts, even floors and 
gutters remained cleaner during operat- 
ing periods than ever before. Odors im- 
proved, clean-up operations instead of 
requiring serub brush attention and 
large quantities of detergents became 
largely a matter of simply flushing 
down with a hose. Troublesome discolor- 
ation of product largely disappeared and 
odors about the plant lost all of their 
obnoxious characteristics. 


From this experience it was an easy 
matter to apply the findings to other 
food processing operations, such as can- 
hing and freezing. Since that time, In- 
Plant Chlorination has become an in- 
creasingly aecepted process, recognized 
by its many users as a distinct advance 
m canning plant sanitation procedure. 
Talk delivered by W. J. Scarlett before Wisconsin 
Canners Food Technology Course April 13. 
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By WM. J. SCARLETT and 
L. J. BECKHAM 


Wallace & Tiernan Co. 


Many questions naturally arise in con- 
junction with In-Plant Chlorination. Our 
experience leads us to anticipate some of 
these and I am sure that right now there 
are probably several you would like to 
ask. Perhaps bringing some of these 
questions out and supplying the answer 
is the best way to tell you about In-Plant 
Chlorination. 


CHLORINATION AND FLAVOR 


In more than five years of successful 
operation there have been two cases of a 


-barely perceptible flavor criticism. One 


A typical chlorination setup for 
Canning Plants 


of these involved canned peaches put up 
in heavy syrup. The syrup originally 
was made with chlorinated water and 
when the syrup room line was tapped in 
ahead of the point of chlorine application 
the undesirable flavor disappeared. The 
other instance involved a minor com- 
plaint on a corn line, affecting only the 
line processing a certain size can. Only 
one member of a several-man taste panel 
has discerned this flavor variation and 
its cause has not yet been definitely 
established. The final answer to the 
question is fully answered in National 
Canners’ Association report No. 12354 
by Ira I. Somers and T. L. Zuch, of the 
Western Branch Laboratory. That re- 
port covers three years’ study of In-Plant 
Chlorination and gives a chlorine toler- 
ance for 27 commonly packed fruits and 
vegetables. National Canners Associa- 
tion recommends that syrup and brine 
lines be supplied with unchlorinated 
water to avoid possible recurrences of 
the single experience with peaches. 


NO EQUIPMENT CORROSION 


At the levels of chlorination which are 
recommended for this process, there 
have been no reports of increased corro- 
sion of equipment. Most natural waters 
contain enough minerals to buffer them 
against change in the pH value. Unless 
pH changes considerably with the addi- 
tion of chlorine to water, theré is no need 
for concern about corrosion. In fact a 
Wisconsin canner recently told us that 
in his opinion equipment life was in- 
creased by In-Plant Chlorination because 
of the ease with which cleaning is ac- 
complished and the lack of need for 
excessive scrubbing. 


BLEACHING EFFECTS 

The same oxidizing powers which 
make chlorine a_ powerful sterilizing 
agent are responsible for its bleaching 
ability. At the levels of chlorine resi- 
duals recommended for In-Plant Chlori- 
nation, however, there is no bleaching 
action. Much higher concentrations of 
chlorine than those recommended are 
needed to effect any color change in even 
such delicate products as RSP Cherries. 


CHLORINE IN THE BOILERS 


Again we can report that more than 
five years’ experience have revealed no 
cases of boiler water problems. In some 
few cases in various industries chlorine 
is added to boiler feed water for the pur- 
pose of eliminating an ammonia nitrogen 
condition. There is no particular value 
in chlorinating the boiler feed water un- 
less those conditions exist, and it is gen- 
erally recommended that lines for this 
purpose be taken off ahead of the point 
of chlorine application. 


CHLORINATION OF THE DRINKING 
WATER SUPPLY 

If it can be easily done, it is desirable 
to furnish drinking water without the 
relatively heavy chlorine residuals used 
in In-Plant Chlorination. There are 
many plants where this has not been 
done and there have been no serious com- 
plaints from plant personnel. The drink- 
ing water does taste somewhat differ- 
ently but because the residual chlorine 
is free, that is, not combined with other 
organic constituents of the water, it is 
not objectionable. 


Any canner concerned with the opera- 
tion of a good plant is naturally proud 
to maintain his equipment always in the 
best possible condition. He is anxious 
and willing to maintain the best possible 
personnel relations with his workers and 
strives to pack the best possible product 
at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with those aims. 

In-Plant Chlorination can be of great 
help in achieving these aims. In addi- 
tion to the basic satisfaction of packing 
a clean product in a clean plant, other 
benefits and advantages are realized. 
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CONTROLS SLIME 

All water, even that which comes from 
deep wells or that which has been treated 
by municipalities to destroy disease or- 
ganisms contains bacteria. These bac- 
teria under the conditions of tempera- 
ture, food supply and humidity found in 
a canning plant thrive and grow. They 
have the ability to fix themselves firmly 
to equipment and conveyor surfaces 
forming a binder for debris and particles 
of product. That is the reason clean-up 
operations usually involve strenuous 
scrub brush activity. When these organ- 
isms are eliminated by chlorine the 
binder is gone and accumulations of par- 
ticles usually can be removed by a simple 
flushing operation. Slime can and often 
does become a menace to life and limb 
on floors. Proper chlorination will pre- 
vent this hazard and increase worker 
efficiency by eliminating the fear of slip- 
ping in moving about the plant. 


BACTERIAL COUNTS REDUCED 

Statistics compiled by University of 
Tennessee and TVA show a total count 
reduction on product of from 35 percent 
to 56 percent, and on equipment surfaces 
as high as 93 percent. A bacteriological 
survey in a Wisconsin corn cannery show 
reduction in total counts ranging from 
34 percent to 87 percent. Mold counts 
on tomatoes and strawberries are re- 
ported reduced 35 percent to 72 percent. 


REDUCES THERMOPHILS AND 
FLAT-SOUR SPOILAGE 


While no specific data are available, it 
is reasoned that thermophilic organisms 
which cause flat-sour spoilage must enter 
the plant with raw product. When In- 
Plant Chlorination is used those organ- 
isms which are in the vegetative state 
are eliminated and those in the spore 
state which normally would thrive and 
grow in slime pockets and hard-to-get-at 
places in the plant find conditions un- 
favorable to growth and multiplication. 


IMPROVES ODORS 


Small particles of product and of 
debris are inevitable in the processing 
operations. Some of these lodge in hard 
to get at places, in gutters and drains 
were because they begin to decay al- 
most at once, they produce unpleasant 
odors. Chlorination first destroys the 
bacterial binder which holds these par- 
ticles in place and in addition destroys 
most of the bacteria which cause decay. 
Plant odor is greatly improved with a 
definite psychological effect on workers 
which also improves efficiency. Plant 
visitors are greatly impressed with 
the pleasant clean-smelling odor which 
prevails. 


MAINTAINS SANITARY 

CONDITIONS AT A HIGHER LEVEL 

By its very nature, chlorination during 
and throughout processing operations re- 
duces bacterial population, retards putre- 
faction and prevents the rapid build-up 
of the conditions which make it neces- 
sary to clean up periodically. It might 


well be termed a_ continuous partial 
clean-up operation during processing. 

Because In-Plant Chlorination main- 
tains good sanitation, the time required 
for clean-up is much _ shorter—therein 
lies its greatest economic value to the 
canner. Users tell us that an equal or 
better job of clean-up is done with 30 
percent to 50 percent of the man hours 
previously required. With clean-up tak- 
ing less time, processing operations can 
be carried on for longer hours, thus in- 
creasing the pack. These two factors alone 
usually more than offset the investment 
and operating cost. 

Because all the plant water supply is 
sterilized, the cooling water, with proper 
control is of course sterile. The small 
amounts of cooling water drawn into 
cans through pinholes or soft compound 
cannot inoculate the contents with spoil- 
age organisms to show up later as swells 
and bursters. 

It takes most of the elbow grease and 
scrub brush labor out of clean-up opera- 
tions. By killing off the slime forming 
organisms that bind particles of product 
to equipment surfaces, clean-up becomes 
a matter of simply flushing off, usually 
using only cold water carrying a chlorine 
residual. 

It gives the progressive canner great 
satisfaction in knowing this his sanita- 
tion program includes the latest and 
most effective method of maintaining the 
highest standards of sanitary procedure 
and the knowledge that he is employ- 
ing means recognized by public health 
authorities everywhere. He knows that 
his plant is kept in a _ continuously 
cleaner condition than can ever be 
achieved by periodic clean-up operations 
alone. 

In conclusion, please do not infer that 
In-Plant Chlorination is a substitute for 
good housekeeping, nor that it can be 
used to replace established clean-up pro- 
cedures. It is true, however, that In- 
Plant Chlorination is a widely accepted 
process for improving sanitary condi- 
tions in a canning plant. It is also true 
that with the aid of In-Plant Chlorina- 
tion normal housekeeping procedures 
produce superior results with much less 
time, effort and cost. In more than 200 
installations it has proven itself to have 
the many advantages outlined and in 
many instances several other beneficial 
effects on general plant efficiency of 
operation. 


SEES SUPERS GAINING 


Notwithstanding the phenomenal rate 
of growth for super markets in recent 
years, this type of food store still has a 
fertile field, according to George Fried- 
land, president of Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

Many established communities | still 
require super market facilities, Mr. 
Friedland declares, and creation of new 
residential communities as new home 
construction soars throughout the coun- 
try is resulting in the opening up of at- 
tractive new marketing territories for 
such stores, 


REPORT OF GERMAN FOOD 
DEVELOPMENTS AVAILABLE 


Food processing and food packaging 
developments ranging from butter manv. 
factured from coal to aluminum cans are 
covered in one of the most comprehensive 
reports ever to come out of American 
postwar investigations of Germany. The 
report, although perpared in 1945, has 
until now not been available to the gen- 
eral public. Its formal release has been 
announced by the Office of Technical 
Services of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


General conclusion of the six investi- 
gators who made this early postwar re- 
view of German accomplishments in the 
food field is that most materials and 
techniques were inferior to U. S. coun- 
terparts. There were exceptions to this, 
the report notes, some of them notable. 

For example, substantial research was 
done in tin-free containers; certain as- 
pects of the frozen food industry deserve 
U. S. study; one or two dehydrated food 
products were exceptionally good; land- 
mark work was done in the improvement 
of rye bread; an ingenious machine was 
used to package chocolate; and stimulant 
foods, as well as range of foods for 
tropic consumption were developed for 
Army use. 


PB 99020, Survey of German wartime 
food processing, packaging and alloca- 
tion, 550 pages including graphs and 
tables sells for $68.75 in photostat form, 
$9 in microfilm (complete). 

The report is divided into ten main 
sections which are available separately 
as follows: 

PB 99020, Part I. Canned Foods and 
Food Cans, $12.50 in photostat, $4.25 
in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part II. Frozen foods, 
$8.75 in photostat, $3.00 in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part III. Dehydrated foods, 
$5.00 in photostat, $2.25 in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part IV. Processed and 
packaged meats and meat _ products, 
$11.25 in photostat, $3.75 in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part V. Milling and bak- 
ing, $12.50 in photostat, $4.25 in micro- 
film. 

PB 99020, Part VI. Edible Fat and 
Oils industries, $5.00 in photostat, $2.25 
in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part VII. Specialty and 
saccharine products, $3.75 in photostat, 
$2.00 in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part VIII. Feeding the 
German Army, $7.50 in photostat, $2.7 
in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part IX. Wartime food re- 
search activities, $3.75 in photostat, $2.00 
in microfilm. 

PB 99020, Part X. Civilian food 
rationing in wartime, $1.25 in photostat, 
$1.25 in microfilm. 

Orders should be addressed to the 
Library of Congress, Photoduplication 
Division, Publication Board Project, 
Washington 25, D. C., not to OTS. 
Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the Librarian of Congress. 
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PRESERVING INDUSTRY SURVEY 


A survey of the fruit preserving in- 
dustry, covering the production of pre- 
serves and jams, jellies, fruit butters, 
and marmalades manufactured in 1948 
and 1949, is being initiated, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce announced last 
week. The project is being undertaken 
at the request of the industry and will 
be directed by the Food Division of the 
Office of Domestic Commerce under the 
financial sponsorship of the National 
Preservers Association. 

The industry plans to continue this 
survey on a year to year basis. Informa- 
tion developed from it will be summar- 
ized in a report similar to those made 
on the confectionery and salad dressing 
surveys. Both of these programs are 
also handled by the Food Division and 
have been conducted annually for more 
than 20 years. 

Production data for the four product 
classes will be broken down for each 
year between glass containers and all 
other types of containers. Figures on 
individual flavors will be collected for 
strawberry preserves, grape, apple, and 
apple-combination jellies, apple butter, 
and orange marmalade. 

Compilation and analysis of these sta- 
tistics will provide a continuous series 
of production data for the major kinds 
of fruit spreads covering the last 7 
years. During the period 1943-1946 this 
information was collected by the Bureau 
of the Census in connection with war- 
time rationing orders and in 1947, the 
Census of Manufacturers included cate- 
gories corresponding to principal 
product classes. 

The survey will be under the general 
direction of George W. Muller, Chief of 
the Food Division. Robert E. Heffernan, 
editor of the Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables Industry Report, will have im- 
mediate charge of the project. 

Questionnaire forms are being mailed 
to all known fruit spread manufacturers. 
Firms failing to receive one in the next 
few days will be promptly supplied on 
communicating with the Office of Domes- 
tie Commerce in Washington. 


ELECTION 


At « recent meeting of stockholders 
held in Toledo, J. P. Levis, formerly 
President of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Compa» y, has been elected Chairman of 
the Boxrd and Chief Executive Officer; 
(.R. Mcgowen, formerly Executive Vice- 
President, was elected President; and 
0. C. Bureh, Director of Research, was 
elected Vice-President. 


N. Y. PRESERVERS ELECT 


Rober! T. Benjamin, of Better Brands 
Food Pi oduets, has been elected presi- 
lent of the New York Preservers’ Asso- 
“ation, Ine. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


PICKLE PACKERS TO REDUCE 
ACREAGE 


Pickle packers are planning to reduce 
their acreage in 1950, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported last 
week. If these intentions are carried 
out there will be 122,690 acres planted 
in 1950 which is 15 percent less than the 
144,670 acres planted in 1949 although 
still 5 percent higher than the 1939-48 
average of 116,540 acres. 


In the important state of Michigan 
which annual accounts for about 's of the 
acreage, 42,000 acres will be planted in 
1950 or 86 percent of the 1949 acreage 
of 49,100 acres and 121 percent of the 
ten year average of 34,600 acres. In Wis- 
consin 17,200 acres will be planted or 
73 percent of the 23,600 acres planted in 
1949 and 104 percent of the 16,550 1939- 
48 average. North Carolina and Virginia, 
the next important volume states, will 
plant 8,900 and 5,700 acres respectively 
which combined amount to approximately 
90 percent of the 1949 acreage and 125 
percent of the ten year average. 


Abandonment of planted acreage has 
averaged about 11 percent annually dur- 
ing the past ten years. If 122,690 acres 
are planted and the loss of acreage is 
equal to this 10-year average, there 


would be 109,200 acres for harvest. This 
compares with 134,630 acres harvested 
in 1949 and a 10-year average of 104,030 
harvested acres. 

The 1950 figures represent only pres- 
ent intentions and are not estimates of 
the acreage actually planted this year. 
Plans may be changed before planting is 
completed. 


RECORD PIMIENTO ACREAGE 
PLANNED 


Pimiento processors in Georgia are 
planning on a record acreage for 1950 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. If these intentions are car- 
ried out there will be 31,500 acres 
planted in 1950 compared with 24,500 
acres planted in 1949 and a 1939-48 aver- 
age of 13,320 acres. 

Such an acreage may or may not 
materialize, depending upon the plant 
supply and upon weather conditions 
from now on. Some processors report 
the plant situation will be serious as 
frost has killed many plant beds in the 
middle Georgia area. These processors 
are doubtful of getting their full con- 
tracted acreage. Setting to the fields has 
been delayed by the unusually cold 
weather. 


SWEET RELISH 


DOLLY MADISON DONS NEW DRESS—A complete new package is being used 


PICKLES 


by the H. W. Madison Company, Cleveland, for a variety of pickles. This company 
is using a straight-sided refrigerator jar with a lug finish and is believed to be 
the first in the pickle industry employing this type of container-closure. The new 
label designed by Owens-Illinois Glass Company follows today’s trend in mer- 
chandising by emphasizing brand and product identity. Upper half of the label is 
a broad white stripe while the lower half is a pickle green, Trade mark showing 
portrait of Dolly Madison has a red background, . 
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WAGE & HOUR EXEMPTIONS 
FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
CANNERS 


As a result of recent inquiries from 
canners that indicate there exists within 
the industry considerable misunderstand- 
ing as to the effect of the 1949 amend- 
ments to the Wage and Hour Law, coun- 
cil for National Canners Association has 
recommended that it be called to the 
attention of the canners that the pro- 
cessing exemptions available to fresh 
fruit and vegetable canners have not 
been changed by the new law and that 
all the fruit and vegetable canning 


GORDON H. KELLOGG 


exemptions remain as they were prior 
to the statutory amendments. No limi- 
tations on the scope of 7(b)(3) exemp- 
tion which relieves canners from the pay- 
ment of overtime for hours not in excess 
of 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week 
for a period of 14 weeks during a year, 
or the 7(c) exemption which provides 
for a total exemption of overtime for 
an additional 14 week period, or the 
13(a)(10) exemption, which exempts 
employees engaged in canning within 
the “area of production” have been 
introduced by the new amendments. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor will not issue 
a revised agricultural processing inter- 
pretative bulletin for sometime. National 
Canners Association, however, plans to 
issue, in the near future, a review of 
existing exemptions and interpretations 
placed upon them in the past. 


JACKSON FIRE 
Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
plant of the Jackson Canning Company 
in Granby, Missouri on April 15 with 
loss estimated at $35,000, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CORTILET ELECTED CANCO 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Succeeds Gordon Kellogg, Retired 


M. P. Cortilet, manager of sales for 
the American Can Company’s central 
division, has been elected vice president 
in charge of that division, succeeding 
G. H. Kellogg, who has retired after 43 
years of continuous service with the 
firm, C. H. Black, Canco president, has 
announced. 


Mr. Cortilet, who is a native of Chi- 
cago, will continue to make his head- 
quarters there. He found his first con- 
nection with the American Can Company 
in a World War I subsidiary of the com- 
pany in Chicago in 1916. 

A year later he transferred to the 
parent firm’s Chicago organization where 
he worked in various departments. In 
1921 he joined the sales department and 
after a number of years as a sales rep- 
resentative in the Chicago area, he was 
appointed, successively, Chicago district 
manager, sales division manager, assist- 
ant manages of sales, and manager of 
sales for the central division. 

Mr. Kellogg started in the can manu- 
facturing business with another Canco 
subsidiary, the Sanitary Can Co. at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., one of the first large-scale 
producers of modern-type food cans. In 
1909 he became manager of Canco’s Fair- 
port, N. Y., factory and later was 
appointed district sales manager of the 
firm’s northeast district, with headquar- 
ters in Rochester. 

He transferred to New York City in 
1926 as an assistant general manager of 
sales, becoming general manager of sales 
in 1932. He was elected a sales vice 
president four years later. Mr. Kellogg 
has served as vice president for the cen- 
tral division since 1940. 


OTHER CANCO CHANGES 


F. J. Green has been appointed man- 
ager of manufacture for the Atlantic 
division of the American Can Company 
it is announced by R. L. Sullivan, vice 
president for the division. 

Mr. Green, who has been assistant 
manager for the division, succeeds R. F. 
Hepenstal, recently named assistant gen- 
eral manager of manufacture for the 
company. 

At the same time the company 
announced the appointments of R. B. 
Thompson and A. de Genaro as assistant 
managers of manufacture for the Atlan- 
tic division. Each had been serving as 
a superintendent of manufacture for the 
division. 

Mr. Green started with Canco in 1923 
and has held a number of manufacturing 
department posts, including that of man- 
ager of the Hawaiian Islands operations. 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. de Genaro have 
been with the company for 25 and 28 
years respectively. 


KNOUSE EXPANDS 


M. E. Knouse, president of Knouse 
Foods Corporation, has announced an 
expansion program which will improve 
the company’s already extensive facili- 
ties to serve its grower members. At 
the Peach Glen and Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania canneries, improvements 
will be added for handling deliveries and 
an additional production line for packing 
applesauce in glass will be added at the 
Chambersburg plant. At Ortanna more 
equipment for cherry processing will be 
added that will permit a 60 percent 
increase in the cherry pack. Enlarge- 
ments will be made in the apple produc- 


M, P. CORTILET 


tion line at Ortanna to make possible a 
33 percent increase in apple products 
production. A peach processing line will 
be installed at the Peach Glen plant. 

A large modern cold storage ware- 
house will be built at Chambersburg and 
a three million gallon water reservoir 
installed at Peach Glen. Mr. Knouse 
explained that “the entire expansion 
program is being put into operation to 
increase the efficiency of their plants. 
The ultimate goal, of course is to enable 
growers to deliver a maximum quantity 
of bushels of fruit daily as easily and 
economically as possible.” The board 
of directors has authorized the sale of 
$300,000 of 5 percent preferred stock and 
voted to reopen the charter and receive 
additional grower members. 


GOLDEN STATE BUILDS 


The Golden State Company of San 
Francisco, California, will build a new 
warehouse covering 12,000 sq. ft. adjom- 
ing the evaporated milk plant at New 
man, California. 
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58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 


toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 

Write for Full 


Information 
5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


_ of old-time tank outlets? Outlet plugs are 


sour bacteria in toma- 


BALTIMORE, 
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CAN YOU 
AFFORD 


NOT TO? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


Not To PUT A HALT 


to wasteful operations? A whole tankful of 
good product going down the sewer because 9 ~~~... 


sometimes removed carelessly, or back pres- 
sure raises both plugs, permitting raw stock 
to enter filler line, also losing product down 
the sewer. 


The Langsenkamp 3-way valve prevents 
such losses. Supplies positive, one-joint 
control and saves times as well. 


Position No 1. all positions closed 
No. 2 Straight through 
No. 3 To waste line 
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LANGSENKAMP Stainless Steel 
Tanks and Kook-More Koils 
VS. Wooden Tanks 


Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Tanks re- 
placing Wooden Tanks will pay for them- 
selves in one season! 

Through increased capacity, faster cooking 
with Kook-More-K oils will increase 
volume ofa cooking tank 20% and up! 
Extremely sanitary. Makes a much high- 
er quality product. | Lower mould count. 
ain these added dividends. Available in 


Investigate ... 
1,500, 1,000, 750, 500 gallon capacities. 


LANGSENKAMP 
Mangler-Pump 
Continuous operation. 
Breaker fingers distort 
tomatoes fed into hop- 
per. Increase pulper 
yield. 

For juice production 
additional motor can 
be installed direct to 
mangler with float con- 
trol, eliminating air in 
product. 


Write for catalog No. 48 today, or for specific information 
on any LANGSENKAMP product. 


227-235 East South Street INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
Have You Tried The Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge? 
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GENERAL CLAY HEADS 
CONTINENTAL CAN BOARD 


Succeeds Carle C. Conway who has resigned 

General Lucius D. Clay, formerly com- 
mander of U. S. forces in Europe and 
military governor of the U. S. Zone, was 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and chief executive officer of Con- 
tinental Can Company, Inc. at a meeting 
held in New York April 25. He replaces 
Carle C. Conway who has resigned after 
having served as chairman since 1930. 

In making this announcement the 
board of directors stated that it had 
accepted Mr. Conway’s resignation with 
reluctance and regret, but is gratified 
that he has consented to continue as a 
member of the board of directors and 
serve as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In this way his experience and 
broad counsel, covering 37 years since 
he first became vice president and a 
director of the company, will continue 
to be available. 


SOUTHERN PACKING APPOINTS 
DULIN 


Robert O. Dulin, formerly president 
of Bay County Foods, Inc., of Easton, 
Maryland, will become sales manager of 
canned foods for the Southern Packing 
Company, Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland, 
effective June 5, 1950. 


INDIANA DATES 


The Annual Fall Convention of the 
Indiana Canners Association will be held 
at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
November 16 and 17, Secretary A. F. 
Dreyer has announced. 


INDIANA GOLF MEET 


The first Indiana Canners Golf Meet 
of the season will be held at the Mesh- 
ingomesia Country Club at Marion, Indi- 
ana, on Tuesday, May 16. All canners, 
brokers and supplymen are welcome to 
participate and should contact E. J. 
Hauber of the Continental Can Company 
at Elwood for reservations. 


NEW PLANT READY 


The new building of the Weatherbee 
Processing Company at Bolivar, Tennes- 
see, is now completed and machinery is 
being installed in preparation for hand- 
ling of the 1950 strawberry crop. 


FISHERY INSTITUTE ELECTS 


Irving Usen, Usen Canning Company, 
Boston, was elected President of the 
National Fishery Institute at a meeting 
held in Chicago recently, succeeding Har- 
old Synnestvedt, president of the New 
England Fish Company who was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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TOSSED SALAD VINEGAR ON MAR- 
KET—A new tossed salad vinegar shown 
above is being introduced on the market 
by Pin Money Brands, Inc., Richmond, 
Virginia, packers of the famous line of 
Pin Money Pickles since 1868. The pro- 
duct is a natural aged apple-cider vine- 
gar fortified with select spices, salts and 
flavorings. A delicious salad dressing 
for four is simply made by adding one 
tablespoon of the vinegar to three of 
olive or salad oil and mixing well. Six 
ounces of the Salad Vinegar are packed 
in an attractive cruet-shape glass bottle 
to grace any table. 


G. W. KIRTLEY 


G. W. Kirtley, for a number of years 
associated with the Merrill Canning 
Company of Harlan, Iowa, and a past 
president of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, died at his home in Harlan 
on April 23. Failing health forced his 
retirement from business several years 
ago. 


CORN BORER MEETING 


Minnesota Canners Association has 
scheduled a meeting on corn borer con- 
trol for Tuesday, May 16 at Hotel Saul- 
paugh, Mankato, Minn. Officials of the 
Minnesota State Entomologists Staff will 
cooperate in preparing and presenting 
the program. 


CANNED POULTRY REPORT 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing March totaled 12,938,000 lbs. This 
quantity compares with 10,342,000 Ibs. 
in March last year and March 1944-48 
average of 12,525,000 lbs. Poultry certi- 
fied under Federal inspection during 
March totaled 26,694,000 Ibs. During 
March last year 20,779,000 lbs. were cer- 
tified under inspection. 


BLACK JOINS HINES-PARK 


James H. Black, prominent Chicago 
food executive has become vice president 
and a member of the Board of Directors 
of Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, New 
York. The announcement was made by 
Roy H. Park, President of the food firm 
which is marketing nationally a line of 
quality food products bearing the Dun- 
can Hines label. Mr. Black will make 
his headquarters at the Mercantile 
Exchange Building, Chicago. Mr. Black 
served as Vice President and member 
of the Board of Directors of the Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corporation and was presi- 
dent of the Sprague-Warner Division. He 
is now president and member of. the 
board of Certified Products Company of 
Chicago and executive vice president, 
treasurer and member of the board of 
S & R Fine Foods, Inc., Streator, Illi- 
nois. He also heads the James H. Black 
Company which provides sales manage- 
ment for both firms and will continue 
his activities in those companies. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COOP 
APPOINTS KILBURN 


Robert W. Kilburn, San Jose, Califor- 
nia, has been appointed Director of 
Research of Florida Citrus Canners Coop 
of Lake Wales, Florida. He _ succeeds 
J. L. Heid who has resigned to become 
general manager of Golden Citrus Juices, 
Ine., of Fullerton, Calif. 


CAMCO APPOINTS ROBINS 


The Canning Machinery Company of 
Portland, Oregon, has appointed A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, eastern manufacturer and 
sales representative for its Camco line 
of food processing machinery. The Camco 
unit is built around a multiple section 
conveyor of the “walking beam” type 
and is suitable for exhausting, pasteur- 
izing, cooking, cooling, sterilizing or any 
combination of these five processes. 

Corwin N. Gurney, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager of White Cap Company, 
has been named vice president of the 
Canning Machinery. Company and will 
make his headquarters at 225 California 
Street, San Francisco, California, hand- 
ling sales for the states of Utah, Arizona 
and Nevada in addition to all of Cali- 
fornia. 


SUPPIGER LEASES PLANT 


The G. S. Suppiger Company, St 
Louis, Missouri, is negotiating for the 
lease of its Belleville, Illinois plant but 
will, however, continue to operate the 
tomato receiving station there. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Albany Food Products Co., Albany, 
Oregon, canners, has appointed Steil- 
hardter & Nordlinger its brokers for the 
metropolitan New York market. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


WESTERN SUGAR REFINERY 
SOLD OUT 


Sale of the Western Sugar Refinery 
properties in San Francisco, Calif., to 
the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 
ing Corp., has been formally completed. 
It was originally planned by the new 
owners to remodel and operate the 
plant, but this idea has been aban- 
doned. Instead, some of the machinery 
and equipment will be removed to the 
Cc. & H. refinery at Crockett and the 
San Francisco property disposed of for 
other industrial uses. The plant has been 
idle since the start of the strike of long- 
shoremen in the Hawaiian Islands in 
April, 1949, a strike that lasted more 
than six months. 


NEW JAM & JELLY FIRM 


The firm of S. T. Romley & Co. has 
been organized at Alameda, Calif., with 
a capital of $200,000, to carry on a busi- 
ness in the manufacture of jams, jellies 
and preserves. 


SOUPS ON THE RADIO 


The Sunnyvale Packing Co., Sunny- 
vale, canners of Rancho soups, has made 
arrangements for a week-day news 
broadcast to publicize this product. 


ERICKSON MOVES UP AT 
HAWAIIAN PINE 


Herbert E. Gray, vice-president and 
director of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., has announced the appointment of 
A. M. Erickson, formerly factory man- 
ager of the firm’s fruit cocktail division 
at San Jose, Calif., as vice-president in 
charge of this division. 


BLACK LEAVES PINEAPPLE FIRM 


Charles Black has resigned as assist- 
ant to Henry White, president of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., at 
Honolulu, T. H., and has returned to the 
mainland. His father, James B. Black 
heads the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


CAL-PAK REPORT 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, has filed a 
report with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission showing gross sales of $174,- 
653,656 for the fiscal year ended Febru- 
ary 28. This compared with gross sales 
of $169,091,376 in the previous fiscal 
year. Sales for the 1949-50 year included 
those of the Alaska Packers Association, 
while only the last two quarters of 
1948-49 included these sales. In the final 
quarter of the last fiscal year sales were 
$47,828,048, against $55,512,909 a year 
earlier. 


NION R. TUCKER 


Nion R. Tucker, well-known broker, 
banker and agriculturist, with activities 
which included the field of canning, 
passed away April 22 in his city resi- 
dence in the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. His home was in _ sub- 
urban Burlingame. Death came in his 
64th year. 


Mr. Tucker was born in Suisun, Cali- 
fornia and entered the financial world 
in San Francisco following graduation 
from the University of California in 
1909. In a few years he was the manag- 
ing director of the securities house of 
Bond, Goodwin & Tucker and took an 
active part in bringing about a number 
of important corporation mergers. His 
activity was instrumental in consolidat- 
ing several canning concerns into the 
California Packing Corporation and he 
was a director of this company at his 
passing. 

Mr. Tucker operated a large ranch in 
southern Oregon and at the time of his 
death was president of Agricultural Dis- 
trict 1-A, in California. He was a direc- 
tor of the Chronicle Publishing Co., the 
San Francisco Opera Association and a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Phyllis 
de Young Tucker, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Dennis McEvoy, now in Japan. A son, 
Lieutenant Nion Robert Tucker Jr., was 
killed overseas in the war. 


ROBINS Niagara Tomato Washer 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR No.{'900 CATALOG 


ROBINS Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder 


A-K-ROBINS ana COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE WEATHER—The weather as is 
customary at this time of the year, came 
in during the week for a good bit of 
conversation and consideration by Buy- 
ers, Sellers and Brokers. Two weeks 
ago this column complained of serious 
dryness in the Tri-State area. Since 
that time it has rained fourteen of the 
last fifteen days and although there is a 
general impression in the city that we 
are now thoroughly water soaked, the 
fact is that but 2.07 inches of rain have 
fallen in that time and Baltimore city’s 
total rainfall for the year is still 1.41 
inches short of normal. The combina- 
tion of dry weather and cold followed by 
wet weather and cold have thrown the 
ploughman back in his work, delayed 
plantings and slowed germination and 
growth of early crops such as asparagus, 
spinach and peas. Tomatoes, corn and 
beans will no doubt be equally late. Wis- 
consin and New York also reportedly are 
seriously late on peas because of cold 
and dampness. Tomato plant growers 
in Georgia, North and South Carolina 
and Virginia have suffered a major 
disaster it is reported. Much replanting 
has been done and replacement plants 
will be late. The same cold hit fruits, 
spinach and other early vegetables. 


THE MARKET — There is little 
change noted in the market situation. 
Prices remain steady all down the line 
and this includes corn which is in better 
position. Citrus too, showed signs of 
strength as prices dipped down within 
reach of the consumer. Peas, spinach 
(except California), and tomatoes, con- 
tinued extremely scarce. California 
fruits are cleaning up in excellent shape 
and continue to move well. Asparagus 
is reported moving well at prices slightly 
over last years openings and buyers 
seem fairly well convinced that all fac- 
tors add up to a continuing firm market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Tempo Improved—Slight Liberali- 
zation of Inventory Policies Noted—Eastern 
Asparagus Prices Not Yet Public—Tomatoes 
Scarce & Firm—Corn Fairly Stable—Buyers 
Looking for Spinach—Citrus Slide over— 
Choice Peaches Vanishing—Slight Pick Up 
in Salmon Demand — Cheaper Imported 
Tuna Getting Call— Sardine Run Yet to 
Come. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 5, 1950 


THE SITUATION—A slight pick-up 
in the trading tempo developed here this 
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week, and while no large-volume buying 
was reported in any category, aggregate 
business showed an improvement over 
that of recent weeks. Market interest 
was centering in opening prices on east- 
ern pack grass, but a representative list 
of quotations has not yet been publicly 
named, although several canners have 
put out their prices on a confidential 
basis, for the time being. It is reported, 
however, that the prices are over the 
1949 opening basis. The decline in citrus 
has apparently been stemmed, for the 
time being at least, no further declines 
materializing this week. 


THE OUTLOOK—Combination of un- 
favorable planting prospects, relative 
market stability and favorable economic 
outlook is apparently influencing man- 
agement to slightly liberalize its inven- 
tory policies in canned foods, for the 
first time in more than a year. While 
no buyer has shown any inclination to 
“take hold of the market,” in the sense 
of the term as used pre-war, distributors 
nevertheless are operating more confi- 
dently, and in some instances extending 
their coverage period in replacement 
buying operations. This has undoubtedly 
developed, in some measure at least, 
from the growing conviction that many 
canned food items, at today’s prices, will 
prove profitable holdings later on in the 
year. Distributors are still haunted by 
the recollection of what happened to 
them, inventorywise, after the first 
World War, however, and the present 
better feeling in industry circles is not 
expected to get out of hand to the point 
where the trade starts to accumulate 
really substantial reserves of canned 
foods stocks. 


ASPARAGUS—At least two eastern 
canners put out confidential opening 
prices on asparagus this week, quoting 
both under their own brand and for pri- 
vate label. Aside from conceding that 
the basis is over last year’s, however, 
those involved were not inclined to make 
public their prices as yet. There has 
been a good buying interest in early 
pack, due to the sold-up position of the 
market. 


TOMATOES — Buyers have been in 
the market for tomatoes in a_ better 
way this week, and are finding out “the 
hard way” that reports of the sold-up 
condition of the market in the East have 
not been exaggerated. Canners are gen- 
erally firm at $1.25 minimum for stand- 
ard 2s. Meanwhile, the new pack out- 
look has been clouded by unfavorable 
weather, and while some interests are 
predicting a $1.15 opening on 1950 pack 
standard 2s in the East, there is nothing 
definite to hang this forecast on as yet. 


PEAS — The market showed a very 
firm undertone during the week, deflect- 
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ing the heavy movement of recent weeks 
which has cut sharply into carryover, 


CORN — Buyers are operating only 
hand-to-mouth on this staple, but the 
market has turned fairly stable, and can- 
ners show no inclination to let the price 
basis slip any further. 


SPINACH—Trade holdings of spinach 
are not large, and buyers are looking the 
situation over for replacements, influ. 
enced by the unfavorable prospects for 
the spring pack this season. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are sitting 
back after the competitive set-to of the 
past several weeks. The only price 
changes this week were on the up side— 
sweetened orange juice advancing 2% 
cents on 2s to $1.35 and 15 cents on 46- 
ounce to $3.20, while blended sweetened 
46-ounce was 2% cents higher at $3.20, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Distributors are not 
buying to any extent, having been scared 
out of the market by the recent price 
breaks. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Choice 
peaches are at the vanishing point at 
coast canneries, with remaining stocks 
in the hands of packers of nationally- 
advertised lines, and mostly under com- 
mittment ... Apricots, pears, and cher- 
ries are also in good position, and fruit 
cocktail movement is beginning to show 
a substantial pick up. Interest in new 
pack, at the moment, is centering in the 
peach outlook. Significant of the altered 
viewpoint of distributors on fruits is the 
fact that more eastern distributing fac- 
tors have been giving the coast market a 
personal “once-over” this year than has 
been the case for a few seasons back. 
Whether this augurs a better early sale 
from the new pack, or is attributable to 
a search for “deals” on carryover hold- 
ings remains to be determined. 


SALMON—A slight pick-up in de- 
mand for salmon is reported, as dis- 
tributors seek to round out their stocks 
for the warm weather season—if it ever 
arrives. Meanwhile, coast canners are 
having more than usual difficulty in lin- 
ing up their labor pacts for the coming 
canning season. As pointed out by one 
Seattle factor recently, the canners pack- 
ing in Alaska have no less than 26 
unions to deal with. When they have 
all these “lined up,” they must still deal 
with the seamen’s and longshoremen’s 
unions to make arrangements for move 
ment of supplies and personnel to Alaska 
canning points, and the shipment of the 
finished pack to Seattle. 


TUNA—While packers of nationally- 
advertised tuna brands are getting ¢ 
fairly sustained call, demand in the com- 
petitive-priced market is reportedly veer 
ing to the imported, principally the Jap 
pack, which is selling about $1.50 pe 
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case under the domestic on fancy alba- 
core halves. 


SARDINES — Maine canners report 
that the run of fish has not yet started, 
put canners are moving limited carry- 
over stocks at $7.00 to $7.25 per case for 
keyless quarters, f.o.b. Maine points .. . 
California sardines are firm, and with- 
out price change, with continued heavy 
export buying reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Remains Quiet — Reports of Ex- 
tensive Asparagus Business, Chicago Waits 
for Mid-West Packers to Move—Many Pea 
Items Cleaned Up—Salmon Quiet—Citrus 
Declines — Apple Sauce Firm — Tomatoes 
Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1950 


THE MARKET — Business remains 
very quiet in Chicago this week. There 
has been a little activity on California 
asparagus on which prices have been re- 
ceived, but the volume has not really 
been outstanding, and on the balance of 
the canned goods line, the situation has 
been very dull. Buyers as a whole are 
just sitting back waiting to see what 
new packs will bring forth, and are 
operating on a very strict turnover 
basis, with orders being placed of an 
absolutely minimum size. Most items in 
the canned foods line appear to be in 
good shape so far as the price structure 
goes, and the situation seems to be one 
more or less of everyone waiting to see 
which way the cat will jump. Business 
at the wholesale level has been the sub- 
ject of quite a lot of complaints, but on 
the other hand, reports from chain stores 
indicate that their business is continuing 
to show inereases over a similar period 
last year and previous years. 


CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS—Prices 
were received here from a number of 
California asparagus packers this week 
and some business has been done. Re- 
ports from thé Coast indicate that busi- 
hess over the country as a whole was 
very large, and several of the packers 
are reporting themselves as completely 
sold up at this point. However, in Chi- 
cago the business was not outstandingly 
large, as many factors are waiting to see 
what the Midwest will do on asparagus. 
Pricey on the California grass are quoted 
at around $3.10 for allgreen picnic blend- 
ed spears, with No. 300 allgreen blended 
spears at around $3.50; No. 2 of the 
same item around $4.45 and the No, 5 
tins for institutional trade at around 
$15.50. On allgreen cut spears prices 
tun around $2.30 for picnic, $2.60 for 
No. 300, $3.20 for No. 2 and $15.75 for 
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No. 10. On the natural, or green tipped 
and white, prices on spears run around 
$2.70 for picnic blended and around 
$3.20 on the No. 300 blended, with No. 2 
at about $3.90, No. 5 at 13.75. These 
prices represent an increase over last 
year, due primarily to the higher cost of 
raw material to the grower. Competi- 
tion for the available asparagus in Cali- 
fornia ran the growers’ price up con- 
siderably and it is understood that the 
freezing interests have taken a much 
larger share of the asparagus this year 
than in previous years. 


PEAS — The pea situation continues 
quite firm, with a number of items just 
about completely celaned up. No. 2 extra 
standard 3 Alaskas have been reportedly 
sold at around $1.35 and are a little 
difficult to locate where good quality is 
desired. A few extra standard 4 Alaskas 
in 8 oz. tins reported offered at around 
70¢ and extra standard 3 at around 
77%¢. The extremely unfavorable 
weather in this section has delayed the 
plantings on peas in Wisconsin very 
materially and is expected to set the 
whole program back considerably. There 


CONVEYS: 


peas, corn, lima 
and string beans 
olives, pickles, 
diced vegetables, 
berries, sliced 
apples, etc 


Only 


$850.00 


You won’t believe it ’til you 
SEE it WORK for you! 
THE AMAZING NEW SINCLAIR-SCOTT 
4'’ Model B HYDRO-ELEVATOR 


® Reduces Conveying Costs 
® Far More Sanitary 
® Guaranteed Against Damaging 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


“There’s Always A Market For A 
Quality Pack” 


1800 Bik. Patapsco St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


CLEANERS . GRADERS . TRIMMERS . WASHERS 


CANNING MACHINERY 
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MARKET NEWS 


are no attempts to quote any new pack 
peas so far. 


SALMON—The salmon market is ex- 
tremely quiet, with many items cleaned 
up, and business almost at a standstill. 
Tall pinks are quoted at from $14.75 to 
$15.25 and tall chums at about $14.00, 
while %# chums are offered at $9.00 
and %# pinks at $10.00. Some tall 
cohoes are available in a price range 
from $19.00 to $21.00, depending on 
quality, and %+# cohoes of top quality 
are reportedly offered at $12.50. 


CITRUS JUICES—tThere has been a 
decline in the general offering level on 
citrus juices to around $3.30 for un- 
sweetened orange juice, $3.20 for blend- 
ed juice and $3.15 for grapefruit juice, 
all in the 46 oz. size. Reports from the 
trade indicate that in spite of the lower 
market, business is still quite slow and 
spotty and is mostly being done in small 
lots out of warehouse stock in Chicago. 


APPLE SAUCE —The apple sauce 
situation is quite firm, with No. 2 fancy 
sauce from the East quoted at from 
$1.45 to $1.60, with No. 300 at around 
$1.35 to $1.45. The supply is quite defi- 
nitely limited on this item, and the out- 
look appears to be for firm and possibly 
advancing prices over the rest of the 
season. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — The tomato market continues 
more or less unchanged. No. 2 stand- 
ard tomatoes are generally quoted at 
around $1.25 f.o.b. factory, with No. 2 
extra standard at around $1.35 to $1.45. 
No. 10 extra standards are generally 
offered at around $7.00 to $7.25. Fancy 
tomatoes, of course, are cleaned up and 
the available amount of standards is 
rather small. 46 oz. tomato juice is quite 
firm at prices around $2.15 and upward 
and some business has been done on this 
item. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Purchasing More Freely—Quantity 
& Quality of Spinach Good — Asparagus 
Pack in Full Swing Prices—Preliminary 
Preparations for Apricot & Cherry Park— 
Heavy Movement of Peaches Continues— 
Pineapple also—— Standard Tomatoes Get 
Attention—Interest in Calif. Beans—Pink 
Salmon Settled at Recent Raise. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 4, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Canners continue 
to enjoy a good business in most lines, 
with buyers purchasing rather more 
freely than in recent months. This trend 
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has been stimulated by a good movement 
over the counters of retail grocers and 
a general firming of prices. Wholesalers 
may still be holding inventories down, 
but canners’ stocks are disappearing rap- 
idly and carryovers will be much smaller 
than seemed likely early in the year. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach in 
California is largely at an end for the 
season and both output and quality are 
reported as good. Considerable of the 
pack was sold in advance of actual can- 
ning operations, as it became apparent 
at an early date that some other impor- 
tant districts would have lighter packs 
than had been planned. Prices here are 
firm at $1.25 for No. 2s, $1.55 for No. 
2%s and $5.00 for No. 10s. Some sales 
of the latter are still reported at $4.85, 
but these are limited. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspara- 
gus is in full swing, with most operators 
out with lists and a fair volume of busi- 
ness reported. Warm weather prevailed 
the last two weeks of April, bringing 
on “grass” with a rush, and May was 
ushered in with a rain that was decidedly 
welcome. Opening prices are largely as 
follows: Fancy, Natural No. 2. Colossal 
and Mammoth. $4.10; Large, $3.90, and 
Medium and Small, $3.75. Fancy, All 
Green, No. 2, Colossal and Mammoth, 
$4.50: Large, $4.45, and Medium and 
Small, $4.25. The Pienic size. Large- 
Mammoth, are quoted at $2.80 for Nat- 
ural, and $3.10 for All Green. A feature 
of the early orders placed has been the 
requests for early deliveries. Some can- 
ners are guaranteeing prices until July 
15. 


APRICOTS & CHERRIES—Cherries 
and apricots will be the first fruits to 
receive attention from canners and pre- 
liminary preparations for the pack are 
now under way. Some of the canners of 
featured brands of apricots have been 
completely sold up for some time and 
most operators have comparatively small 
stocks on hand. The total is much less 
than one-half the stocks on hand a year 
ago. While it has not been publicized 
it is known that a considerable acreage 
riven over to apricots has been aban- 
doned and some old orchards removed so 
the tonnage of fruit promises to be below 
the average of recent years. In addi- 
tion, growers are thinning quite dras- 
tically, so fruit should be of good size 
and quality. Canners expect to pay more 
for fruit, realizing that many growers 
took heavy losses last year. Prices on 
the canned product are expected to be 
higher, so holders of stocks from last 
season are making no attempts to force 
sales. Minimum prices on halves are: 
Fancy, $2.50; choice, $2.35, and standard, 
$2.10. 

The sweet cherry situation is a bit 
different. Last year’s pack was a large 
one, mounting to 688,081 cases, against 


but 236,259 cases the year before. The 
latest reports indicate stocks on hand, 
sold and unsold, of 187,897 cases, against 
24,759 cases a year earlier. The move- 
ment during the past ten months has 
been 518,682 cases, so canners are not 
worrying about the carryover. The mar- 
ket is firm on No. 2% sweet cherries at 
$3.30 for fancy, $3.00 for choice and 
$2.85 for standard, with especially 
attractive stock moving at as much as 
20 cents a dozen higher. 


PEACHES—A feature of the market 
of late has been the heavy movement of 
cling peaches and the readjustment of 
prices upward. Advertised brands have 
moved in volume and some of the most 
important of these are sold up. The 
lowest reported prices at which sales 
have been made during the past week 
on No. 2%s are: Fancy, $2.00; choice, 
$1.95, and standard, $1.75. There are 
many inquiries for water and solid pack 
pie fruit, either halves or sliced, but 
these items are about cleaned out in No. 
10s. Fancy halves and sliced are also 
getting in light supply in this size. The 
movement on fruit cocktail continues 
unabated, with some large shipments 
going forward. Prices on No. 2% fancy 
are firm at $3.00, with choice at $2.85. 


PINEAPPLE — The movement of 
canned pineapple during the past five 
months has surprised even the most opti- 
mistic. Few canners are in a position to 
accept further business on fancy or choice 
sliced for immediate delivery, so efforts 
are concentrating on, crushed, chunks, 
half slices, and the like. 


TOMATOES — The feature of the 
canned tomato and tomato products mar- 
ket of late has been the call for No. 2% 
standard tomatoes at $1.60 and the im- 
proved movement of tomato juice. No 
sales on No. 2 fancy are being reported 
at less than $1.02%, with some at 10 
cents a dozen higher. The popular 46- 
oz. size sells at $2.25-$2.45. 


BEANS—A little more interest is 
being shown in string beans of Califor- 
nia pack than in recent months. Last 
year’s pack ran more to the higher 
grades than ever before and canners had 
scaled down some orders for these before 
the trend became apparent. So the sea- 
son closed with canners having orders on 
their books for lower grade beans that 
could not be filled, and having unsold the 
higher qualities they had not been able 
to supply in full in the past. 


SALMON—The new price of $15.25 a 
case for No. 1 tall pink salmon seems to 
have become quite general, with the 
movement about as good as when this 
fish was offered at $14.75, or less. Some 
chums are moving at $14.00, but stocks 
seem light. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


But Few Canneries Operating on Shrimp 
or Oysters—More of Both Commodities 
Canned this Season 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 5, 1950 


SHRIMP—The inland waters winter 
closed season on shrimp for Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which runs from Febru- 
ary 15 to April 15, expired a few weeks 
ago and the boats are now allowed to 
shrimp in the bays, lakes, rivers and 
bayous which they could not do during 
the closed season. 

However, only about 15 canneries out 
of about 50 are operating and the bal- 
ance are shut down. No other area is 
canning’. 

The sale of canned shrimp from now 
until the fall season opens in August 
will be limited to replacement buying 
that naturally will be light. Neverthe- 
less, canned shrimp is a pretty staple 
food commodity and buyers seem to be 
ready to pick them up at bargain prices 
almost any time that they are being 
offered to them, and this price cutting 
has had a tendency to weaken the mar- 
ket. Reeuperation of the market from 


these price irregularities is too often a 
slow process, and a relapse may be dis- 
astrous, hence they should and invariably 
are avoided as much as possible. 


Canners have not stocked a big sur- 
plus of shrimp in their warehouses, 
therefore what they have should be 
easily cleaned up before the fall pack 
start. 


Production of shrimp in this section 
increased 4,646 barrels last week over 
the previous one, and the canneries in 
Louisiana and Mississippi received 1,811 
more barrels of shrimp last week than 
the previous one. The total amount of 
shrimp received in this section last week 
was 7,424 barrels, and 2,778 barrels the 
previous week of which amounts the can- 
neries in Louisiana and Mississippi 
received 1,943 barrels last week and 132 
barrels the previous one. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 21, 1950 were: Louisiana 3,857 
barrels, including 1,803 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 810 barrels, including 
140 barrels for canning; Alabama 27 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 138 bar- 
rels, and Texas 2,592 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 234,920 pounds and 
were approximately 1,099,210 pounds less 
than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings were 


approximately 1,564,310 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi reported that 8,602 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending April 22, 1950, which 
brought the pack for the season to 609,- 
292 standard cases, as compared with 
534,535 standard cases packed during 
the same period last season. 


OYSTERS — Only about é¢ight can- 
neries in Louisiana are canning oysters 
now, and all the balance of the plants in 
Louisiana and all the plants in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama that canned oysters 
are shut down for the season. 


There were altogether 39 plants in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama can- 
ning oysters during the season. The out- 
put of the eight plants now operating 
in Louisiana for the week ending April 
22, 1950 was 5,331 standard cases, which 
amount added to the total pack of all the 
canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama this season amounts to 274,- 
179 standard cases; whereas 47 plants 
operating during the same period last 
season only produced 258,245 standard 
cases, which shows that more oysters 
were canned this year with less plants 
operating. 

Production of oysters in Louisiana for 
the week ending April 21, 1950 was 


V-3-5 ) Government Specification 


| JAN P-108 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 


ITED CONTAINER CO. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


bth & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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MARKET NEWS 


12,046 barrels, which was 569 more bar- 
rels than the previous one. 

Of the above amount produced, the 
canneries received 10,339, which was 101 
more barrels than they received the pre- 
vious week. 


ALABAMA OYSTER SEASON 
ENDED APRIL 30 


On April 27, 1950, Conservation Direc- 
tor Bert E. Thomas ordered the Alabama 
oyster season closed on April 30. 

The order issued by Thomas read, in 
part: 

“The taking or catching of oysters in 
the territorial waters of Alabama on or 
after May 1, 1950, is hereby prohibited.” 

“Such prohibition will continue until 
provided for by legislative action or by 
regulations promulgated by the director 
of conservation or provided for by law.” 

The day after issuing his order to 
close the reefs, the state conservation 
director made a statement that the clos- 
ing of the oyster season in Alabama 
territorial waters does not prohibit per- 
sons from taking oysters from areas on 
which they have riparian rights. 

Thomas explained that it was legal for 
owners of oyster beds which they planted 
themselves in areas on which they have 
riparian rights to harvest oysters after 
April 30. Removal of oysters from state 
or natural reefs outside riparian areas 
became unlawful May 1. 


The state conservation director ex- 
pressed the belief that the 1949-50 oyster 
season which opened in September was 
one of the most successful in many years. 


LOUISIANA OYSTER REEFS 
CLOSED 


According to an announcement by the 
Commissioner, Louisiana Department of 
Wild Life and Fisheries, the taking of 
oysters for any purpose from natural 
reefs in waters of the State of Louisi- 
ana east of the Mississippi River is 
hereby suspended for a period of 108 
days beginning 12:01 a.m. May 16, 1950 
and ending 12:01 a.m. September 1, 1950. 


JAPANESE OYSTER MIGHT HARM 
ATLANTIC OYSTER 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
advises against introducing the Japanese 
oyster to the Atlantic Coast, as is sug- 
gested from time to time. There would 
be a serious danger of its replacing the 
superior Eastern Oyster, and it would 
probably introduce to the Atlantic Coast 
its own peculiar set of oyster parasites 
and predators, as was the case on our 
Pacific Coast, when it was introduced 
there several years ago. 

Several Atlantic Coast State laws pro- 
hibit its planting in State waters at the 
present time. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


CHICKWEED CONTROL IN 
STRAWBERRIES 


Chickweed has long plagued straw- 
berry growers but the battle appears to 
be about through. Horticultural research- 
ers at the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have used the chemical, 
IPC, to get good control of this weed. 


R. F. Carlson and J. E. Moulton, 
Michigan State College horticulturists 
applied four rates of IPC (5, 10, 15, and 
25 pounds per acre) at three different 
times (September, October, and Novem- 
ber) and at two locations to chickweed 
growing in plantings of Robinson and 
Premier strawberries. 

Satisfactory control of chickweed was 
obtained at all concentrations and from 
various times of application. The chick- 
weed at first exhibited a water-soaked 
appearance at the basal portions of the 
stem and turned brown and died approxi- 
mately two months after application. 


Apparent yield of fruit from treated 
plants was equal to that of plants in 
hand-weeded rows. Some injury to the 
plants was noticed at the high rate. 

Hand weeding is a costly process that 
reduces profits in the strawberry busi- 
ness. 


Roots of strawberry plants appeared 
more vigorous from treated areas, (5, 10 
and 15 pounds per acre) than from check 
rows. Some injury was noticed on roots 
of plants from the higher rate (25 
pounds) and formation of new roots at 
the base of the crown. 


Carlson also points out that early 
spring application of IPC will also con- 
trol chickweed in strawberries. It should 
be applied as early as one can get on 
the soil, preferably late March and early 
April. 

Results of the chickweed experiments 
were reported in a recent issue of the 
Proceedings of the American Society 
for Horticultural Science. 


WILD STRAWBERRY MAKES 
BETTER GUINEA PIG 


Progress in combating strawberry dis- 
eases has been speeded up by a British 
discovery that Fragaria vesca, the wild 
strawberry of Europe is extremely sensi- 
tive to the viruses that damage commer- 
cial and garden varieties. Tried out 
here through preliminary U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tests at Beltsville, 
Md., several diseases show their presence 
in this guinea-pig plant with much more 
conspicuous changes than occur in the 
well-known Marshall variety—which had 
been used for the purpose. It makes 
identification quicker and surer. 

When some forms of virus were trans- 
mitted to this wild strawberry, especially 
by grafts, they caused extreme dwarfing, 
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thin, short leaf stems and very small 
leaves. A form of virus that attacks 
strawberries on the Pacific Coast is eas. 
ily identified when put into this test 
plant as it mottles the leaves. An East. 
ern virus causes no mottling but makes 
the leaf stems turn down. This sensi- 
tive test strawberry also shows a differ- 
ence when the Eastern virus is trans- 
mitted by the aphid vector rather than 
by some other means. 


NEW FLY CONTROL BOOKLET 
AVAILABLE 


Isotox-lindane insecticides have proved 
to be the best residual fly control yet 
developed for treating dairy barns, milk 
sheds, milk processing plants, creameries, 
livestock barns and similar buildings. 

A new folder just issued gives full 
details for using isotox-lindane insecti- 
cides. It contains instructions, which 
tell when and how these insecticides are 
to be used, and tables which show the 
proper amounts to use. 

The isotox-lindane treatment kills 
many kinds of flies — including strains 
resistant to other chemicals and also 
kills mosquitoes, roaches, ants and many 
other building pests. Isotox-lindane has 
also proved highly effective in controlling 
mange on dairy cattle and other livestock 
animals. It also controls lice and ticks. 

These insecticides are formulated in 
25 percent isotox-lindane wettable pow- 
der and 20 percent isotox-lindane liquid 
concentrate forms for dilution with 
water. A 1 percent isotox-lindane animal 
dust formulation is‘ applied without 
dilution. 

This folder is available for the asking 
by writing to the California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. Please mention this magazine. 


NEW JERSEY PRINCIPAL SOURCE 
OF TOMATO SEED 


Three tons out of every four tons of 
tomatoes grown in the United States, 
both for the fresh market or for process- 
ing, are produced from New Jersey 
grown seed, reports the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Despite competition from other areas, 
New Jersey has retained its leadership 
not only as the principal source of tomato 
seed of quality, but also in the develop- 
ment of unproved varieties,” reports 
Edgar G. Rex, chief of the bureau of 
plant pathology in the Department. 

“Ninety percent of the New Jersey 
certified tomato acreage (5,017 acres) 
last year represented varieties created 
within the State,” he added. 


* 
In 1850, 70 percent of the U. S. popu- 


lation lived on farms. In 1950 only 18 
percent live on farms. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


ATS 


FOR MANAGERS, 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


cedure and formulae for 


BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


"| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . ; Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... . 
¢ Fruits e Vegetables e Meats « Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
Soups e Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 


with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. . .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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MANY FRUIT PESTS 
CONTROLLED WITH OIL 


A new type of spray oil for dormant 
trees, known as “superior” oil, is proving 
both safer and more effective than older 
type oils in controlling such pests of 
apples as European red mite, various 
scale insects, the apple red bug, fruit 
tree leafroller, and others. 

The superior oil spray, which was 
developed by scientists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, is applied 
chiefly when the leaves of apple blossom 
buds are exposed about one-fourth to 
one-half inch. The oil is commonly used 
at a two percent strength, although for 
apple red bug and fruit tree leafroller a 
three percent strength is needed. 

For economy reasons New York fruit 
growers usually prepare their oil sprays 
in the spraying machine just before use. 
This is known as “tank mixing”. The 
procedure is to draw 20 to 25 gallons of 
water into the tank of the sprayer, add 
the emulsifier which is usually blood 
albumin, then the oil. The spray gun 
is then directed into the tank and opened 
up for one to two minutes. This will 
result in a concentrated emulsion which 
may then be diluted to the desired spray 
strength by filling the tank with water. 

Commercial spray oil stock products 
containing superior oils are also avail- 
able and do not require the foregoing 
processing. They are merely added to 
the spray tank direct with the required 
amount of water. 

Where oil sprays are applied after 
growth starts, it is usualy desirable with 
apples to include a fungicide such as bor- 
deaux mixture. In tank mixing, the cop- 
per sulfate is added after the oil and the 
lime is added when the tank is almost 
full. 


CHEMICAL WEEDING IN 
VINEYARDS 


Weeds may be effectively removed be- 
tween the vines and beneath the trellis in 
vineyards by means of petroleum oil 
emulsions fortified with certain dinitro 
compounds. 

“The four-year use oil-dinitro 
sprays in commercial Concord vineyards 
has resulted in similar growth and yield 
to that obtained with mechanical tillage 
or grape hoeing,”’ says Dr. Nelson 
Shaulis, horticulturist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, who conducted the 
tests. “As a result of these trials, we 
believe that the chemical weeding of 
vineyards is an alternative to mechanical 
weeding and is largely a matter of choice 
on the part of the vineyardist, depending 
upon his spray equipment and vineyard 
conditions.” 

In the Station tests the sprays were 
mixed and applied from a_ 300-gallon 
wooden sprayer equipped with a boom 
which went over the top of the row and 
supported two pairs of nozzles, each de- 
livering a fan-shaped spray to one side 
of the row. Thus, both sides of a row 
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were sprayed with one trip through the 
vineyard. 

Pressure was maintained at 50 to 100 
pounds per square inch at the spray 
pump, and the driving speed was gov- 
erned by the density of the weeds. With 
rows spaced 8% feet apart, 40 to 50 gal- 
lons of spray were applied to the acre, 
wetting a strip two feet wide beneath the 
trellis. 

Due to cost of chemicals, weed removal 
between rows by discing, plowing, or 
harrowing is still more economical than 
spraying, but chemical weeding between 
the vines can be done for about $2.50 an 
acre for the chemicals. Only mature 
vines should be weeded in this manner, 
it is said. 


FIRST-GENERATION BORER 
MORE DAMAGING 


One first-generation corn borer can do 
five or six times as much damage as one 
second-generation borer. 

That’s why H. B. Petty says it’s so 
important to do everything we can to 
control first-generation borers by clean 
plowing and delayed planting. Petty 
is insect specialist in the Illinois College 
of Agriculture and Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey. 

To put it another way, it takes five 
or six times as many second-generation 
borers to cause as much loss as one first- 
generation borer. 

This fact was shown in 1949 studies by 
J. H. Bigger, Illinois Natural History 
Survey entomologist. He found that one 
first-generation borer per stalk cut yields 
by 4% to 5 bushels an acre, but one 
second-generation borer per stalk cut 
the yield by only % to 1 bushel an acre. 
That’s a 5 or 6 to 1 difference in dam- 
age caused by each borer of the two 
generations. 

Second-generation borer damage 
appears worse because we notice it more, 
while the hidden first-generation losses 
often go unnoticed. 


Delayed planting tends to cut down 
borer numbers. Corn planted later is 
shorter when the moths emerge in June 
for egg-laying. Borers like the tallest 
possible corn in which to lay their eggs. 
Fewer borers survive in short corn. For 
that reason, it’s important to avoid early 
planting, especially on fertile soils. 

Petty says borers are worst north of 
U. S. Highway 36. South of that line 
you should be able to control borers 
pretty well by following recommended 
planting dates. Weather also will affect 
borer conditions later in the spring. 

Besides delayed planing, the other 
three points in a complete borer control 
program are clean plowing, seeding an 
adapted hybrid, and using insecticides 
where needed. 

* * 


Per capita consumption of meat in 
the U. S. is less than it was 50 years 
ago. In 1900, it was 152 pounds per per- 
son; in 1949, 147 pounds, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac. 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven. 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ml. 


MAY 17, 1950—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association of Virginia, 
Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade _ Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 4-7, 1950—37th Spring Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


JUNE 6-8, 1950—Spring Meeting, Na- 
tional Canners Association, Board of 
Directors, Administrative Council and 
Dedication of New Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Ass0- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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